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U is one veat jfr-cr the Chrmobyl melt-down. As 3 contemplate the 
movement of radioactive particles srill percolating into the water table 
and entering into (He bodies of those Far and near, 1 cannot help but 
wonder how Wt reached this appalling condition. It has become dear 
to me that we are living Out the chilling implications of one of mar’s 
most horrible fantasies. V/e ha vt arrived at a point where confidence 
an the in Fallibility of human reason rs so great that we build deadly 
technologies which hive the capacity to end alt life on the planet unless 
they are held in check by human reason and control, We are witnesses 
of a wo rid which embodies man's original fantasy of controlling the 
■forces’ of nature. In the nuclear age, man Jives nut bis fantasy of 
control by controlling [he very possibility O i the planet S extinction. 

Feminism, with its analysis of hierarchy and misogyny, has contrib¬ 
uted greatly TO OUT understanding ol the origins of the present social 
and ecological crisis. From the earlier liberal phases through to tile 
radical, and cultural phases, feminists have offered distinctive analyses 
and solutions to the 'problem’ of women's exclusion from the building 
ofpatricentiic culture. Presently, the need for a new wave of feminism 
has become apparent to women interested in developing a truly ecologi¬ 
cal theory and praxis for a feminist program. Such a theory would usr 
critique as a tool to propel the body of feminist thought into a new 
phase which will finally resolve the underlying dualisms between cul- 
ture and nature whidi linger within much of feminist theory. By 
addressing the question of freedom and necessity in nature, 1 intend to 
draw out the implicit nature philosophies within liberal and cultural 
feminisms, making explicit their ptssiliotlS on the relationship liecwren 
culture and nature- Exploring the implications of an implicit, 'necessi 
tarian' view of nature will open up die possibility of developing a 
radically new way of looking at nature as a whole. This project is 
essential for theorists interested in creating a movement that wishes to 
espouse a truly libimatorY view ol rlifi-naii nature. It is in the interest of 
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■i be 13-Wig female human nature that i now turn to the question of 
freedom and necessity in feminist theory, making an appeal to feminists 
to criticsLiy examine th? nature philosophies. inherent in their own 
Theories, and to consider tlie value of adopting 3 radical, ecological 
perspective. 

Western man's attempt to place this "realm of necessity 5 ' called nature 
under Strict human control is embodied in Western religion, Science, 
and philosophy, F.ach discipline bolds that nature is a world Separate 
from man, thar it is a "realm of necessity' which man must COntI ol, 
order, understand, and finally transcend. As Murray Bookchiii has 
shown in his essay, 'Freedom and Necessity in Nature', the Victorian 
concept of a strictly necessitarian nature emerged Out of St profound 
dualism between nature and culture, This underlying dualism has his¬ 
torically spawned a constellation of other dualistic splits such as spiiit-— 
matter, male-female, and subjecFbbject . 1 All of these dualisms are 
reinforced by the belief that there exists a necessitarian nature which is 
separate from culture, 

Dualism as a mode; of ordering the world has lethal implies dons- It 
is a cognitive mode in which human beings reduce the complexity of 
their cognitions ro such a degree that the intricate, mediated complexity 
ot the natural world becomes reduced to just so many sets of polarized 
and antagonistic pairs of opposite phenomena. Dualism implies a 
'divide and conquer" mentality in which, after dividing the many inter¬ 
connected, mediated phenomena of the world into pairs of polarized 
Opposites, One then assigns values to each component of the pair. In 
SO doing, one may then justify the domination of the 'more desirable' 
of the pair over the less desirable'. In this way, dualism secs the stage 
for hierarchy and domination. For example* if we divide up the world 
of black, white, and alt the infinite shades of grey in between into a 
simple world of black and white, and if we then assign the value of 
’bad' to black and ’good 1 to white, then the domination of black by 
white becomes "justifiable 3 . 

However, dualism p?r is not the only cognitive mode which has 
lethal social and theoretical implications. As Bookchin has pointed 
out, reduction ism is perhaps an even larger concern for eco-femimsi 
theorists today. Deep ecology, which is currently influencing many 
eco-theorists, has given stvay to the tendency ro reduce the complexity 
of the natural and social worlds to simplistic, monistic categories. This 
reductionist tendency acts as a lubricant for the smooth functioning of 
the systems theory some of them have so wholeheartedly embraced, 

Dualism and reductionist!!. In fact, are usually deeply entangled wjrh 

each other, A crude dualism tends to foster its counterpart id an 

equally crude monism. One that simplifies all of reality into a single, 
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oftctl homogeneous, agency, force, substance, or entry.y source. 
Hegel caustically called [his, “3 night in which a.I low's nre 
black. ”[ - . . jReductionism emerges from ways of thinking than art 
no less ntccbaninihc, itisrrmiienhil, and analytical that The liypotbet- 
ieo-deductive mentality that hns assumed such Supremacy over UiC 
past two centuries of Western thought, J 

Fot coo-feminism, an understanding of the origins of domination and 
hierarchy is essemiai. it is because a dualistic, reductionistic, Slid exclus¬ 
ively necessitarian view- of nature )ias been used by Western man to 
legitimate tilt domination of women and nature that I will now turn 
to the question of freedom and necessity in nature, it] order to reveal 
the illegitimacy of this domination, we must first expose and dispel 
the myth of natural law which SO depends OTi dualist if and reduction is- 
tic modes of thinking for its own articulation. To dispel the myth of 
natural taw, we rrtuHl ‘radicalize’ our view of nature, to iISC Boobchin s 
expression, by thinking ecologically. A 'necessitarian view of nature 
sees nature as mute, passive and bound exclusively by necessary, inex¬ 
tricable physical laws. A radical view of nature, in contrast, regards 
nature as active, participatory, and continually engaged in an ongoing 
process of development our of which emerges ever increasing Levels of 
complexity and diversity. Further, a radical view of nature goes beyond 
die ns tu rtffcul t ure dualism by regarding nature and culture not as separ¬ 
ate from each other, but an existing on □ developmental continuum in 
which culture is the realization of the potentiality for subjectivity brent 
within nature. When regarded this way, we may radicalize our view of 
culture as well, Wc may nee the possibility within culture for actualizing 
dimensions of freedom and subjectivity historically latent within non- 
human nature By recognizing nature as a realm of potential freedom, 
we will radicalize our notion of the relationship between culture and 
nature. Ultimately, this will deepen our understanding of the relation¬ 
ship between women and nature and will open the way to explore the 
ground for developing ail objective cco-feminist ethics. 

Previous and current feminist theoretical tendencies have not yet radica¬ 
lized rheir concepts of nature.; Although most feminists would deny 
that they subscribe to a necessitarian, indeed hierarchical view- of nature, 
a duaiistie quietism still haunts much of feminist theory. * his quietism 
is often not even deliberate; rather, it is caused by the failure ol ulost 
turret u social theorists to recognize and articulate the implicit nature 
philosophies which inform their social philosophies. Eco-Eemmasm 
must challenge this quiet is tit by drawing out and critically examining 
these implicit nature philosophies which are often 1 he v«tigal mher.t- 
ancc of the misogynist and nature-haring 1 academy 1 wluch has emerged 
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out of dais liier.areliical society By extending Rnokchin's extremely 
innovative concept of nature as a realm of potential freedom to a 
feminisr critique, we will open up the. possibility for a 'radical eco- 
ieiniFliiiri'. Such a critique will dissolve the narrow necessitarian view 
of nature in feminist theory by proposing a theory and a politics which 
are committed to a radical, libera tnry view of the natural world, a 
world nor completely bound by the fetters of natural law, 

It is impossible to explore the question of freedom and necessity in 
feminist; theory without first ana! y ring tile distinctive shifts in feminist 
thinking on gender and natural law occurring in past and current 
feminist theory. Early liberal feminists maintained, that women's 
oppression stems from the very belief that gender is determined by 
Eiatural law. Many of today's -cultural feminists', however, uphold the 
belief that gender is determined by natural law and maintain that 
women’s oppression stems from the patricentric negation of female 
values derived from natural law. 

While exploring the differences between liberal and cultural fenrin- 
iscnS, one tit uSI remember that these two theoretical tendencies are in 
no ivay monolithic, theoretical schools of feminist theory. J While I 
recognize the crudeness and the limitations of these labels wliich cannot 
adequately reflect the diversity and integrity of feminist theoretical 
work, I find them useful in my attempt ft? identity two distinct attitudes 
in feminist theory regarding the relationship between gender and natu¬ 
ral law. When critiquing such theorists, 1 am not interested in nihilist- 
ically throwing away any lihetal or Cultural feminist 'babies'' with 
their bathwater. Rather, my intention is to improve the quality of the 
bathwater so that the baby may profit from die barh that much more. 

Although both liberal and cultural feminist theoretical tendencies 
offer very different analyses of women's relationship to patricentric 
culture, they both share the dualistic view that culture Stands in oppo¬ 
sition to a harshly necessitarian nature. For the liberal feminist, culture 
is the vehicle by which humankind may transcend both our internal 
and our externa] natures, Culture is [he docnaiu of freedom, an enter¬ 
prise which delivers us ffnm the reaim of a necessitarian nature bound 
by natural law, 

Feminist Simone dr Beauvoir represents the forebear of this tendency 
which I will call liberal feminism, hi her book The Setortd Sex f de 
Beauvoir presents a model of a world in which woman will gain 
freedom and equality with men when she has learned to transcend the 
world of natural law. For de Beauvoir, women’s anatomy, social pos¬ 
ition and psychology spring from our identification with a necessitarian 
nature beyond which we may develop. Women’s jdcncjficaiion with 
nature reflects an underdeveloped state of 'immanence' which women 
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will overcome when v-C LrartSCeud [lit; taws oi the natural world by 
participating ill [lit build it) g of culture, 

For de Beauvoir, the 'masculine world' is the world of male culture 
aiid ;i is precisely ibis culture which represents the realm of freedom. 
According to her theory, a feminist program should spell. out rhe meins 
by which women may gain access to this realm of masculine freedom, 
be it through birth control, abortion, or employment. Anything which 
obstructs women's entry to rhe male world of productivity should be 
eliminated, H ba order to be a complete individual; on 3n equality with 
met), women must have access to the masculine World. 4 

Dc Beauvoir not only adheres to the traditional. Western HaturO'tuI- 
ture dualism, site also fails to criticize the culture which she encourages 
women to cuter- She foils to question the structure of this 'masculine 
world'; a foiling in cultural criticism that flares up repeatedly in the 
theory of many liberal feminists. Liberal feminism [5 a tendency tn 
take an uncritical look at the pairicctltrsc, anti-ecological pie. The 
proponents of NOW claim that wC arc all equal and thus we all deserve 
an equal serving of the societal pie, never questioning whether the pic 
is edible. An ERA advocate might justify becoming an executive in a 
hierarchical corporation by explaining simply that, "Anything the boys 
can do, girls Can do . . . 

Like many liberal and socialist feminists w-hu followed her, de Beau¬ 
voir feh that women’s freedom will necessarily arise when we gain 
squaL participation it) the world of economic productivity. 

It is through gainful employment thal woman has traversed must of 
the distances that separate her from the male; and nothing else can 
guarantee her liberty in practice. Once she ceases to be a parasite, 

the system based on her dependence crumbles.When woman 

is productive, active, she regains her transcendence. , - , * 

Finally, by implicitly maintaining the dualisric view that nature and 
culture arc conflicting opposites, the liberal feminist also maintains the 
dualistic view that men and women are polarized opposites. Again, de 
Beauvoir sees man as the original creator of culture, and women as 
historically bound by her immanence. To make matters worse, the 
liberal feminist holds that the conflict between men and women will 
simply dissolve OI1CC women have transcended the realm of necessity, 
As 1 will demonstrate later, profound dualisms rarely ’dissolve'. 
They are highly resistant and durable thought structures which feminist 
theory must continually challenge with ecological ways of looking at 
the world. It is clear that adherents tu the tenets of NOW fail ro work 
their way critically beyond gender dualism. Instead of creating an 
ecological theory of gender which emphasizes diversity and choice. 
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htK~r.il feminists gloss over the histortcjl dualism between the sexes, 
adopting what [ wtl] call 'cheap- unity' or 3 State of bland androgyny, 
hi this state, men and women are 'one’ in that they are functionally 
ecpjiii and exchangeable lit the economic sphere. 

Having achieved the Slate of'cheap unity’, the liberal feminist now 
views any difference between the SCXC5 which might impede women\ 
access to functional 'oiiencss' with men to be deadly. In fact, liberal 
feminists view women’s historical identification with nature as ‘red 
tape' through which women must cut in order to gain access to the 
sphere of masculine productivity. The liberal feminist cuts rbis red tape 
and stops into a state of functional ‘oneness’ so that in the corporate 
workplace /jfl-ffi soxes may look like their briefcases. Here, feminist 
theory rents ills within the dual is tic, reductionist tradition, l^y sacrific¬ 
ing the diversity and distinctiveness which exists within and between 
the sexes for a generic androgyny, liberal feminism fads to transcend 
dualism. 

Cultural feminism, the other general feminist theory that 1 will explore, 
also fails to advance beyond its underlying dualisms. Like liberal femin¬ 
ism, cultural feminism also reinforces the dualistic belief that Culture 
is in opposition to a necessitarian nature. Articulated perhaps most 
audibly by theorists Mary Daly, Andrea Dworfcitt and Sally Gearharc. 
cultural feminism holds that the present: culture stands in opposition 
to a necessitarian female nature. Instead of regarding culture as rhe reaEm 
of freedom as does the liberal feminist, the cultural feminist maintains 
that tile present culture negates a nature which abides by female natural 
laws. 

The cultural feminist, in effect, believes that women may create a 
new, improved culture based on female natural law. The implicit nature 
philosophy within cultural feminism suggests that there exist certain 
inextricable female principles which women cast know and incorporate 
in the creation of a radical women's culture. Women’s 'innate’ ability 
to cooperate, our increased ecological sensibility, and our peace-loving 
nature are simply a few of the female principles by which female nature 
abides. Interestingly, women who do not behave in accordance with 
these female principles ire regarded ax victims, of patriarchal condition¬ 
ing. Mo such distinction, it is worth noting, is made between patriarch¬ 
al! y conditioned masculinity and biologically determined malencss.. 
Men are viewed as branded by'innate’ male principles, such as competi¬ 
tiveness, aggression, war-like sensibility, and an overdeveloped ration¬ 
ality'. This itlale nature is seen in essentia list terms as existing indepen¬ 
dently and prior to partriarchal conditioning.^ 

The cultural feminist Separates herself from the male culture which 
is seen as governed by male principles, and commits herself to creating 
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4 culture whicli expresses Lier innate, true nature. For tin: Cultural 
feminist, freedom is no longer a transcendence ul the laws erf nature 
as in the case for the liberal feminist. Instead, freedom becomes a 
recognition of necessity, an acceptance and even a revere l ICC foi natural 
law, Herr, women must recognize the necessity of female natural law 
ill order to gain their freedom. 

Mary Daly, in her fascinating work, Gy^hrol^Y, proclaims; 

The spring into free space, which is woman-i den Li tud CouSCLOuSJlCSS 
involves 3 veritable UlCJltalhehavroral mutation. i'be pballocratic 
categories of good and evil no Longer apply when WOiTlfP honor 
wOnifil , 7 

According ro Daly, if woman takes rids leap into ’free space' by aligning 
her consciousness with female nature, then the values of panicentric 
culture will necessarily dissolve. Later in the eexc, Daly suggests that 
woman’s 'original source' is inherently different from that of mail. She 
suggests that by re aligning consciousness to fit female nature, woman 
will "release the inherent dynamic in the mother-daughter relationship 
towards friendship which is strangled in the male mastered system. * 
The language that Daly chooses reflects her bias towards a metaphysical 
and rigidly necessitarian view of nature. Words like 'mutation', ‘orig¬ 
inal source’ and "inherent dynamic' alt resound wirh a belief in 3 scien¬ 
tific and inextricable natural law, 

In her novel. Our U/crrd, Andrea Dwurkiil further delineates female 
and male natures as strictly necessitarian. She describes male sexual 
sen&ibihty 45 that which is 'aggressive, competitive, objectifying, quan- 
city oriented.’ 9 The concluding paragraph of the buck decides that 
"only when manhood is dead" and it will perish when a ravaged frmi- 
ninity no lunger Sustains it—only then wilt we know what it is to be 
free.' 1 * According to Dworkin, 'ravaged femininity' or the repressed 
female principle will necessarily advance into a 'realm ot freedom . 
Again, freedom consists it] the realization of female natural Law. 

Sally Gearhart presents her vision of cultural feminism in a utopian 
novel. The Wmdergreimd. Gearhart lays out a lesbian separatist world 
of 'hill women' who have decided to create their own community away 
from the evils of the city men, Jn this world, even the men who have 
also embraced the female principle, called 'gentles', arc Still to be 
□ voided. In the folio whig passage, one hill Womatl discusses a get] tics 
understanding of the necessary separation of the sexes. 

Even beneath his cultivated hard exterior she could feel Ills under¬ 
standing of the essential fundamental knowledge: women and men 
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Cannoi ycT, mav nor ever, Jove One another Without violence; they 
are no Longer of [he same species. 11 

Again* for (learbart (here is Something necessarily violent within male 
nature from which women muac separate. Women ami men, as separate 
species, may nuL coexist within the same culture; when men arc left 
tn themselves, male nature necessarily creates a violent culture, an cl 
female nature necessarily Creates a Utopia 
This dualisnc view of gender gives rise to even mure rhenretiCa,] 
difficulties. The cultural feminist can 'resolve' differences between the 
two 'species' through segregation. Yet how does the cultural feminis-t 
‘resolve 1 differences trhkiu the female specie*? Mary Daly's solution for 
gender differences is ‘Mister-Ectomy' 32 (a complete separation from 
the ‘mister 1 ) yet Daly says very little a hour how to address the very 
diverse body of women once 'VC have achieved the * post-Mis ter- 
Bctomy’ era. Like many other cultural feminists, Daly glosses over a 
problematic and potentially lih era ring analysis of diversity amung 
women of different races, personal traits, talents, and proclivities. Like 
many liberal feminises* the cultural feminist purchases 'cheap unity' (o 
achieve oneness within the women's community. This 'cheap unity' 
represents the dualistic fall-mtt which lingers when dualism itself is not 
transcended. 

Specifically, the Cultural feminist purchases a female ‘otleness' a la 
Wanderg round. Tills ' Wmiderground oneness' is a State of affairs where 
wOmeu Suddenly transcend all Cultural and racial differences to form 
an all-female whole, flic Cultural feminist tendency toward ‘cheap 
unity 1 is equally as lethal as the bland androgyny espoused by the 
liberal feminist; both positions purchase 'unity 1 at any price. Once 
again* differences, which should be articulated and celebrated, are 
glossed over, and 'unity' acts as a smokescreen foe an underlying 
monistic reduction ism. Unfortunately! ‘Wanderground oneness' 
cannor accommodate the very real factionalizatron within the women's 
community; tensions between women of different sexual orientations, 
race, and political persuasion continue to fester, preventing the unity 
which might be achieved if these feminists adopted a libertartan view 
nf nature which incorporates diversity. 

The need for a radical eco-femmisi view of nature based on social 
ecology becomes increasingly clear when we look at the way in which 
both liberal and cultural feminism address the ‘woman and nature’ 
analogy, both liberal and cultural feminism accept the traditional belief 
as a necessary given that women are ‘more 1 connected to nature than 
men, differing only in their opinions as to whether to sever or revere 
this 'special 1 connection. To repeat: the idea that women are closer to 
nature Lbau men stems from chc dualisms between men and women, 
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nature and culture. A^iin, men maintain a monopoly on culture while 
women maintain a. monopoly On nature. 

The woman and nature analogy is re ill, forced by the Western, dual- 
i?tic myth of‘transcendence': As explained earlier, this myth holds Lhai 
mankind may transcend the realm of nature by entering tile realm of 
culture, in so doing, mail severs hij connection to nature, leaving 
woman behind with her ‘monopoly’ on the natural world. According 
to the myth of transcendence, nature is a world that is completely set 
apart from and opposed to man, an alien substance to which crrLam 
subjects are more or less connected. Whereas white men, who are 
presumably ‘closer 1 2 CO this transcendental world of culture, have fewer 
connections to nature, peoples of tile Third World whn live m less 
proximity CO white Western cuicure are supposed to be more connected 
to nature. Finally, women make up the general catagory of subjects 
who are ‘most 1 connected to nature: in fact, as the myth contends, 
women do not even participate in the building uf culture. 

The belief that certain subjects ate more ‘connected' to nature than 
others is basically dualistic and patently reflects a lack of an ecological 
sensibility. Tie study of a social ecology shows US that all beings 
within an. ecncnmmunity* arc interconnected. The possibility of life is 
grounded in the fact that all living, and pre-organic life fu-rsns exist 
in an interdependent relationship out of which emerges ever new, 
differentiated, and compiles life forms, ‘i'he Western idea rhat connect¬ 
edness is quantifiable reflects an inability to fully grasp the concept ut 
interconnectedness. When we recognize that we live in a world where 
all subjects are always interconnected, the question of being ‘more or 
less’ connected reveals itself as absurd- What is ultimately at issue is 
rhe ways in which ail life forms are interconnected. 

The myth of‘quantifiable connectedness' and the myth of ’transcend¬ 
ence' constitute two different sides of rhe same dualistic coin, The logic 
of this dualism runs as follows: 

1. There exist two separate, indeed, utterly antagonistic worlds. 

2. Certain subjects may separate themselves from one of these 
worlds. 

^ Thus, theee are some subjects who will be more 'inherently con¬ 
nected 1 to one of these worlds than other subjects. 

It is precisely this kind of dualistic, almost genetic way of think mg 

'I use the word ‘■rtocomniuniiy' instead of ‘ecosystem' deliberately. As B-wit- 
chin has pointed out, ‘ecosystem’ tends to connote a system* theory version of 
nature, ‘Community* more accurately emphasi ICS the organic, indeeddialed teal* 
nature of animal-plant isitcrrclatiouships and preserve* the symbiotic character 
of natural evolution. 
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which has nourished the present ecological crisis. The problem is tbst 
we simply do not think ecologically. 

^as.t arid current feminist theory has Looked the necessary ecological, 
ccitlc-il analysis of rhe w r omarvna ture question, In keeping with most 
sock'll theorists who regard my kind of individual; cultural, Qr racial 
difference as problematic, feminist theorists have also regarded 
woman's: ’difference’ as a 'problem to solve', It is bad enough that 
feminists even attempt to 'solve’ swell a 'problem'. What makes [natters 
worse, however, is that the Solutions which these women deduce are 
often dualist]e or reductionist^, A radical ccn-fominist critique of the 
wormnriature question must articulate a way to break rhrough this 
d wall stir impasse. Once we go beyond dualism or reducriooism, we 
w r ill see that die distinctive relationship between woman and nature is 
not a problem to be solved. Rather, we will recognize it as a dynamic 
relationship to be understood develop mentally, while critically examin¬ 
ing both the libera to ry and oppressive implications of woman’s differ¬ 
ence for feminist theory and praxis. 

If we apply the ecological principles of unity in diversity to our 
understanding of woman’s difference, we may broaden our concept of 
difference altogether. We must understand Woman's identity not. cully 
in terms of what makes woman different from man, but also we must 
look al what makes woman different from iiQ\i-htlm&A ualttre. Once we 
have addressed the Latter question, we will begin to understand the 
potentialities and proclivities that woman also shares with man as part 
of the human species. 

First, let's apply the principle of unity in nature to woman's differ¬ 
ence by exploring the unifying principles within human nature. Such 
principles constitute a common natural hi story shared by both men 
and women; this history is characterized by the emergence of several 
distinctive possibilities which distinguish human from non-human 
nature- Foremost, woman, as the female expression of human nature, 
shares wHth man the capacity to build a ’second nature 1 . This second 
nature includes the distinctly human potential to create cultural insti¬ 
tutions, a written language, and the capacities for rational thought, 
intellectual mentation, and sclf-consdous reflection. The first answer 
to the 'woman question' must be that woman represents a distinctive 
expression of Second nature: a nature which is the realization of the 
potential lor self-consciousness in 'first nature’ (non-human nature). 
When feminists focus exclusively on woman's difference from man, 
we cheat ourselves from our evolutionary inheritance, our very birth¬ 
right lo is distinctive role in natural history. We focus 50 exclusively 
Oil that which makes a transcendental, "female nature’ distinctive that 
we forget to appreciate that which makes female huwrjj: naime distinc¬ 
tive. The history of much of feminist theory his been a series of 
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'transvaluatidnS uf values', to u$e Nserasctie: S term, ml Which the 
oppressed merely decide to value die antithesis of tJ'Lt 1 oppressor 's 1 3 L u CS- 
instead of critically examirung and integrating what is essentially valu¬ 
able. Simply because Western, patrtceutrii: society o vet values ration¬ 
ality dues not imply tint women must reject the very quality which 
distinguishes bum an s from the rest of nature. Recognizing our unity, 
or commonality, with the male portion of hum an nature, allows us to 
recognize and celebrate that which has hecn denied to us iOr Centuries: 
Our historically unprecedented potentiality for Critical seLf-ConSCtOuS 
reflection which is SO necessary For developing an object]ve, eco-fcmm- 
ist edlics. 

Once we have explored the principled! unity within woman’s differ¬ 
ence, we open up the possibility of creating a “tuller' feminism, one 
which recognises the widest scope of woman's potential for fulfilling 
lier role as the expression of female second nature. Mow we may apply 
the principle of diversity in nature, by looking u-jjAcfc second rlaLuie as 
a whole to understand the qualities of female second nature which 
tender it, 'diverse', or distinctive from male second nature. We may 
now understand woman’s differ CtiCC from ns ale Second nature not in 
terms of an enhanced connection to nature, but in terms of a dynamic 
and developmental relationship to nature. Woman emerges both indi¬ 
vidually and historically out of first nature in such a way chat allows 
woman to develop an enhanced, often implicit awareness of Our inter¬ 
connected relationship to the natural world. For many different biologi¬ 
cal and social reasons, male second nature did not historically fulfil its 
potential for developing thifi primary awareness of intersubjecrivity. 
Instead, mankind has largely become increasingly dualistic and redue- 
tinnistk in its thinking and in its way of relating to the world. 

It is crucial at this point to emphasize the importance nf the word 
-tendency’ which I so carefully choose to describe the association of 
enhanced ecological awareness with women. The connection between 
woman and this awareness is in no way indicative of natural law. I am 
deliberately describing an inclination, an evolutionary choice which 
many women have made cm art unconscious level. I am pointing to 
What countless anthropologists and psychologists have described as 
female empathy. According to Nancy Chodorow, many women exhi¬ 
bit this enhanced relational capacity, this enhanced empathy for other 
living things- This capacity is correlated both to woman's potential for 
mother-bond and to woman’s identification with her own mother. 11 In 
both instances, woman either experiences an empathetic bond with 
her young, or she identifies with others in whom she observes this 

empathy. 

Although biological proclivities have been overemphasized by advo¬ 
cates of biological deter Lllin ism, an understanding ot the culture I inipli- 
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.-.lEiom pf^uch proclivities mjy give u£ much information ab<HiT diver¬ 
sity within the- human species Anthtopologist Sherwood Washburn; 
points to the prolonged maturation period of lllC human infant as n 
factor in shaping the empathelie relationship between the iiurrun 
mother and her young. 

The human. mother-child relationship ij as unique among the pri- 
maLes as is the use of cools. In alt apes and monkeys the baby dings 
to die mother; to be able ro do so, die baby must he bom with its 
■central nervous system in an advanced of development. But the 
brain of the ferns must be small enough so that the birth may take 
place. . This obstetrical dilemma was solved by delivery of the 
fetus at 3. much earlier state of development. But this was only 
possible because the mother could hold the helpless infant. . . . Bipe- 
dalisnt, cool use, and selection for large brains thus slowed human 
development and invoked far greater maternal responsibility. 5:1 

Bern use the human infant is unable to 'ding' to the mother fur survival, 
[be human mother in List 'cling’ to her young. Historically, an infant s 
survival has depended on the ability of the so rial unit to provide tile 
mother wdrh a supportive net of cooperative so rial relationships. It is 
perhaps out of this proclivity in the mother to care for her underlie vd- 
oped infant, and out of tile necessity for a cooperative social unit, that 
a female ethics of cal'e has emerged. 

It is essential ro note tliat the prolonged ‘clinging period' of the 
human mother to her young does not necessitate an ethics of care, not 
does it entail an enhanced awareness of intersubjeotivity. .Motherhood, 
as a biological event, does not necessarily email any of these ean pathetic 
traits. A true application of the principle of diversity to women's 
difference requires us to see that each individual woman represents a 
unique and ongoing development out of her own biological and cultural 
origins, Certainly, there are entpathetic women who choose nor ro 
have children, men who are empathetk, and many mothers who do 
not express their potential for enipathetk bonding, further, many 
women have accepted the myth of transcendence: norably women in 
the liberal feminist tradition. Thanks to the NOW movement, more 
and more women have been struck by corporate-induced cases of 
empathetic bankruptcy. 

Diversity within the human species, or woman's difference, is a 
crucial issue for ecD-fcminisni. As women recognize and develop our 
distinctive awareness of the interconnectedness of all things, we begin 
to see nature as a realm of potential, indeed develop irtg h freedom - 
We see that in nature all living beings participate together in making 
unconscious and, even in a rudimentary sense, conscious choices in 
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rtieir own evolution.! Nature, when revealed to be a Variegated, inter¬ 
connected web, becomes active, Creative, arid participatory. Women 
will begin to show that natural evolution is a surprisingly Free process, 
not completely subdued by a natural law which has been used to justify 
our very awn oppression, informed by a facial ecology, women may 
develop in ecological Standpoint which will radicalize our view ot 
evolution; revealing that evolution is in groat pact a idf-detcrmined 
process in which all subjects participate together, expressing the iijffnice 
latent potentialities for develop merit in the natural world, 

When we look at the dimensions of unity and diversity within the 
womaivtiature relationship, we begin to reCogniit woman’s distinctive 
role as tile expression of both second nature and fetti&U second nature. 
Now we may begin to appreciate woman's unique opportunity to 
become the historical subject of an era which SO dircly needs an objec¬ 
tive, social ethics as well as an ceulogical, empatbetic ethics of care, 
Woman may be the subject who creates the theory and the movement 
which filially renders naLure Critically self-conscious. We will realise 
this possibility when we develop an ecological, empatliettc conscious¬ 
ness which is mediated and fulfilled by woman’s distinctively human 
capacity for objective, rational thought- 

As cco-fero mists become conscious of the connections between history 
ca] thought Structures and historical actions., we will increase the com¬ 
plexity of our thought structures and will act in a manner which reflects 
a consciousness, of the interconnectedness of life. Thinking ecologically 
allows us to interact in the world in such a way ir to enhance the 
ee&community. A radical cco-fernmist revolution begins by moving 
from dual-logic to eco- logic- 

To go beyond dualism, feminists must enhance the complexity ot 
our own thought structures. We need to realize that historically, wc 
as a species have not as yet fulfilled our potential to enhance the 
interconnectedness of the natutal world. To a degree that I hate to 
admit, patricentric society has reduced our awareness of ecological 
complexity to rigid, dualistio, and reductionists thought Structures. 
The effects of such a society can be seen in much of feminist theory 
which, as l have shown, has unknowingly absorbed such reductionist 
tendencies. 

Our perceptions and cogri lcwiis define the shape of our interactaons 
with the world. As eCU-fcm mists, WC cannot think reductive!y and 
dualistically. Radical eco-fcminlsm emails a revolution in the way we 
think about nature. We are revolting against a brand of thinking which 
has simplified our top soil, forests, and air and has simplified our 
community structures, Hierarchy, patriarchy, the centralization ot 
power, and capitalism are all consequences of having lived out the 
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myth OE t r.LtisL-utiiJciJ lc.-l . At radical eeO-fcm mists, wc know that wf can 
no longer Cryuy the luxury of .thinking simph&ticslly. When feminists 
reduce 'woitlln’ CO a purely cultural!;, Of biologically constructed hieing, 
we help cu perpetuate tlic perennial, socially constructed struggle 
between culture and nature. When libera] feminists focus exclusively 
on the equality of woman’s raclonal capacities, and cultural feminists 
focus exclusively on the superiority of woman’s cm pathetic capacities, 
feminist theory and practice is deprived of the wholeness which we 
will achieve when we begin to see culture and nature as existing On a 
developmental continuum, with the former posessing the potential to 
fulfil the latter- Wc must go beyond this struggle by integrating the 
liberal feminist’s love ibr the human capacity for equality, rationality, 
and excellence, with the cultural feminist s love for woman s distinctive 
emparhetic capacities. As well, we must never forget to include [he 
cultural feminist’s deliciously ferocious critique of patricentric society; 
such an Omission would take Out of feminism tile essential bite which 
tile radical phase of feminism delivered. 

Radical ec-o-fciuitiistn incorporates and develops beyond the two 
previous feminisms by seeing culture not as separate from nature but 
as. a development out of nature. Culture becomes the H realm of freedom 1 
tioi because ti triumphs oyer nature, but because it actualizes pctEnlialit- 
its that are latent within nature. Human beings are bom of and. live its 
the natural world. We are, as Griffin says, “Mature seeing nature,, nat¬ 
ure with a concept of nature , . , ”, 13 Our evolution is inextricably 
interconnected to the evolution of all other subjects in the world. 

Thinking through and beyond dualism means realizing that nothing 
is separate front the -natural world\ The pencil that I write with, a 
star a million light years away, a plastic bag—all are inter connected 
with each other iit the natural world regardless of the aesthetic, cultural, 
or economic values we choose to assign to them. It is essential to 
realiie, however, that just because something is 'natural 1 or 'intercon¬ 
nected’ does not mean it is necessarily life-enhancing. The AfDS virus 
is a ’natural' event, as is the famine in Ethiopia, Although some Deep 
Ecologists might disagree, I posh that such natural events do nor 
enhance the complexity and diversity of the natural world- ill fact, 
such 'natural' events reflect the actions of a socicry which is much more 
committed to social domination and economic profit than to ecological 
life-cnhanccmeut. Thinking ecologically entails reiecring a 'hiological 
egalitarian ism’ which would grant the AIDS virus rights equal to those 
of human life. 

As wc develop an objective ecological ethics, we will begin to 
appraise die value of tiarural events in terms of their ability to enhance 
the diversity and complexity of the ccoeortimunity. 5iuch an ethics 
would make explicit the value of finding a cure for AIDS and of 
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giving aid (0 the people* At" Ethiopia whose culture has been rendered 
unsustainable by imperialistic effort*. 

Similarily, cultural Constructs themselves, as part of a natural con¬ 
tinuum, should be explored for their potentiality to increase or decrease 
complexity in the eeocomiivuEnty, For example, it is clear that patriern- 
trie cultures which arc hierarchical do not enhance the Complexity of 
social life iiEi [}lC tame way as an eco-libcrtarian culture baaed on Social 
ecology. Pa cri centric cultures centra I ize power ;li lcJ decrease the number 
of active participants in rhe political structure to a few, eliust figures 
and bureaucratic agencies, En contrast, eendiberiarian cultural forms 
ETiay enhance the complexity of political structures by encouraging 
active participation of all individuals and more rounded- communities. 
TfLere is an actual recycling of power m an eco-libertarian political 
group: consensus itself requires that each individual take full responsi¬ 
bility lor the decision of the giOLLp, ensuring a greater distribution of 
decision-making power and democracy. 

As self-consciouS women who have Jived to seek Our rhe implications 
of dualistie thought structures, we have come to a point where we 
may now chouse to create a cultore which will be life-affirming. Again, 
radical eco-feminism proposes a non-dualiscic, non-reduciionistic, 
indeed dialectical view of nature. When we think dialectically, we see 
that those phenomena which might appear to be 'oppusLtcs 1 through 
the eyes uf dualism are truly complementary subjects out ot which 
may arise new, even more complex subjects. It is the developmental 
relationship between different subjects which fosters evolution and 
complexity, When we think dialectically, with an ecological sensibility, 
we see that difference does nor necessitate conflict. Ditterence represents 
an opportunity for creative integration. Dialectical relationships consti¬ 
tute a continual process of becoming which is completely open-ended. 
This Gpcn-endcdne55 is freedom. 


As we begin to radicalize our view of nature, we may also generate a 
radical eeo-ferninist culture, politics, and a new- feEninSsc spiritual sens¬ 
ibility which embodies the complexity and diversity of tlie natural 
world. First, we Enust explore the possibility of building a woman- 
identified culture and politics which does not need to appeal to natural 
law for validation. Jf there is no Tcmak nature' carved in Stone, then 
we tliusr find a new ground tor a woman-Ldci]lifted culture. In tact, 
we might rethink what feEniiiinc nature ii? 1 propose that a woman- 
identified culture celebrate not a feminine nature deterE-nitted by natural 
Jaw but * fetminnC nature constituted oi the dis-LLnetEVC experiCnClS 
of each individual woman in the collectivity. The feminine principle 
represents a tendency toward a distinctive feminine experience, which 
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is grounded on nbje-ccivr self-directiveness, nat On a 'lawful' deier- 
miciis-m. 

We must articulate the infinite dilcI ditEeient evolutionary choices 
which each woman makes within the ContexL oi her own biological and 
cultura] set. We may celebrate tile larger tendencies within women’s 
collective history, a Celebration which will Strengthen OUT sense of a 
collective identity and unity. However, we must he ready it all times 
lo look beneath these larger 'feminine" tendencies discussed earlier to 
See that Lhe very Complex and diverse web of woman’s shared experi¬ 
ence is composed of individual women. Each woman chooses, 
responds, and evolves in her own distinctive way, 

A radical eco-fensinist culture draws on the distinctive. Larger tend¬ 
encies within woman's shared history, holding sacred those fern mine 
values which have been misinterpreted as being exclusively biologically 
determined. Women's tendencies toward cooperation, nurturanee, and 
interdependence arc all qualities which we may choose to emulate and 
incorporate into a woman-identified culture- For example, we may 
study and cdcbiatc the 'betscory' of woman’s art. Literature, and music. 
Cultural feminists have done much to reclaim and revive our unwritten 
cultural past. Thanks to women like Mary Daly and Susan Griffin, 
women now have ait enriched awareness of woman's past and of the 
bravery of out ‘uppity 1 forennothers, Because of the women’s music 
movement, we have reclaimed an awareness and appreciation for 
woman’s ability to work together to create music celebrating woman's 
shined experience. 

But we also need to create a larger woman's community' a Cross- 
cultural, even global, community of women. WhiIe celebrating the 
rich diversity of uur lives throughout the world, we cannot affort to 
let our distinctiveness alienate us from each Other. As Yntstra King 
Suggests, we must Create face-to-face dialogue between Women of 
different nations- 3 * We need to learn more about the diversify of our 
experience as well as Our shared experience. The planet is growing 
smaller: because the universal effects of nuclear technology affect uS 
all, we muse use tllis llew awareness to develop an acute sensitivity to 
how all of OUr political actions and decisions impact Women in different 
lands. Women must bond [Ogetller to gain strength and Support to 
fight for the life of rbe planer we all share as a species. 

In order to be free to create a woman-identified culture, women 
need to fight against the culturally induced fear of bonding which has 
separated women historically, Women may look to lesbianism as a 
model for women bonding, and we must constantly fight against the 
homophobia which tries to prevent this bonding. 17 Each woman musr 
be prepared, if only symbolically, to call herself a ‘lesbian’, regardless 
of her sexual preference. In World War Two, the King of Denmark 
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rode through the streets wearing a Jewish ^rar on a band around hR 
arm. By doing this* die king declared that ill! people mu*;t hr: willing 
to cali ihemsclvcs Jews ill order For all people TO- reclaim their Freedom. 
En this same way. we must 'dc-spook J lesbianism, as Mary Daly mighL 
HO cleverly say. All women must make it clear that women no longer 
need fear sO-cietal retribution for loving women. Until all women feet 
pride in wearing a pink triangle around iheir arms, no women will be 
free to love women without inhibition. 

Lastly, cco-fcroimsts must continue in the struggle to reclaim owner¬ 
ship of our own bodies. As expressions of nature, out bodies too 
represent the realm of freedom ami choice, 'ft'omen arc reclaiming the 
right to be mid wives, healers, and mothers when and if we choose. 
We arc fighting fur the right to cllnose safe and flee ibnrrions, and fur 
the right to have access to affordable birth control. In this wav, we 
will increase rhe spectrum of choices for our own lives. 

As we open up human nature as the 'realm of potential freedom' and 
choice, we can begin to develop an ecn-feminist cell its OH which to 
ground a political culture. In short, we must he committed to 'receiv¬ 
ing' the web of our political structures. As Murray Ronkchin so brilli¬ 
antly declares, an ecological ethics in one based on a broad web of 
participation. 

A politics of participation is a politics that fosters self-empowerment 
rather than stare empowerment, Such a politics must become a truly 
people politics, organic in the sense that political participation is 
literally protoplasmic and peopled by assemblies, face-to-face dis¬ 
cussion tbit in reinforced by tbe veracity of body language as well 
as the reasoning process ot discourse. 3 he political ethics that follows 
front this ground is meant to create a moral community, not simply 
an "efficient'' one; an ecological community, not simply a contractual 
one; a social praxis that enhances diversity, not only a political culture 
that invites the widesr public participation- 1 " 

A morsE politics springs from an ecological ethics. We must create an 
objective ground for determining the ethical value of our political 
actions so that life-affirmingurs-s' becomes a yardstick by which we 
can measure the ethical content ot our political actions, 

Wheat we think ecologicalty, we realise that we must continually 
challenge homophobia; for we see that homophobia limits the spectrum 
of human choice and diversity. When challenged by ail ecological 
ethics, we realize that homophobia is life-negating, and thus ethically 
unsound. In the same way, we see that we must tight against racism, 
because it represents a desire to degrade the racial diversity of the 
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human Specie*.: racism, SS a L"c>] i ll of reduction sim, is also life-negating. 
It is esscEitiaJ to fight against nuclear technology because of the destruc¬ 
tive efforts that radiation has Oil rhe c<"OCoiiiriiomty. Chancer, eventual 
genetic mutations, and the production of plutonium used bv a few 
men m centralized governments to maintain their dominant positions 
in the global hierarchy all reflect a deadly reductionist menacc- 

We must weigh each political concern carefully to make sure that 
our goal is to increase ecological-political diversity and participation. 
As we radicalize our view of narure, we radicalize Our view of culture: 
soon the concept of natural law in its reduction is t form will become 
anachronistic, and we will replace the political structures legitimated 
by a hierarchical view o! Eiature with a poll Lies derived front a participa¬ 
tory view of nature. To facilitate this shedding away of the old view' 
of nature, we may build a society which is 'reproductive 1 rather than 
simply ’productive'. We need to create alternatives CO the production- 
eonsu nipt ion syndrome which drags u? eloper to ecocide. In o»r present 
culture* the processes of both production and consumption function ro 
simplify tile ecOcomiiiumly. Acs ecological culture is a reproductive 
culture where consumption becomes as nutritive as production, The 
process of consumption must enter into the ecological domain as a 
inode of enhancing Lhe fecundity of the eeoeoimruitiity. As we radical¬ 
ize our view' of consumption, we will develop a sense of ecological 
responsibility in which all our actions are measured by their ability to 
increase the fertility of our cultural soil Just as sexual reproduction can 
increase the diversity and stability' of a gene pooh a philosophy of 
creative consumption can increase the diversity and stability of our 
social and ecological relations. 

In order to transform our society into an ecological one* we must 
take direct action. As radical eco-feminists, our politics should be 
microcosmic expressions of the kind of eco-libertatian society we want 
to live in- Our direct action must express social ecology's principles of 
unity in diversity, and the principle of the interconnectedness of life. 
Our actions should embody the creative, the imaginative and the wrath¬ 
ful, zs well as the rational. When f think of direct action* 1 am reminded 
of the actions performed by women in both the Seneca and Green ham 
Common peace encampments. Women weaving colorful pieces of their 
lives through the barbed wire fences, women helping each Other TO 
climb over these walls, women stringing balls of yarn through the 
trees, police cars, and gutis — spinning webs of color that represent Our 
interconnectedness with each other. Eco-action expresses the caprices 
of a free nature, by showing thaT we will no longer Submit to govern¬ 
mental rule which is legitimated bv 2 hierarchical conception of natural 
law. 1 would want our actions to show that we are prepared to go 
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beyond an anachronistic politics by creating a more 10 Lira genus, twfe.gb 
(t ti' politics. 

Moving beyond anachronistic cognitive and cultural forms opens Op 
rhe possibility of exploring a new spirituality. As we recognize the 
dimension of freedom in nature, we inigbL begin CO imagine what i 
spiritual sensibility might be like which does not appeal to a dual ls tic, 
hierarchical authority for validation. We might begin to wonder if it 
is possible to chink of an objective, rational ground for spirituality 
without maintaining the dualisric split between creator and created? 
What does it mean to think of a nature which is self-creating, a nature 
which is self-directive? Evolution itself shows us that there is in nature 
a directLVeJiess toward increasing levels of complexity and diversity 
within an ecocommunity, that there is a dimension of objective reason 
in the open-ended horizon toward which nature strives, 

And yet. we should never confuse this seif-directiveness with tran¬ 
scendental determinism. We cannot look aT a leaf and say, It could 
never have been but this way,’ Rather, we. should look at a leaf and 
reflect upon the interconnected beings in nature which participated 
in exposing the potentiality w*bich this Leaf represents. There is a 
rudimentary measure of 'reasonableness 1 in nature. Nature Is rational 
in its directiveness, yet nature is open-ended- It is this open horizon 
which may constitute the ground for a new, ecological spirituality. 

An ecological spirituality represents a celebration of the interconnect- 
edEiess of all life and also the distinctiveness of each life form. Respect¬ 
ing species' distinctiveness entails that we do not put ourselves above 
or below nature, we do not glorify ourselves as transcendental beings 
over nature, nor do vve glorify nature with false humility as something 
'above us’ or 'wiser 1 than us. An authentic ecological spirituality goes 
beyond a spirituality informed by a 'deep' ecology by celebrating the 
qualities which distinguish human nature from non-human nature as 
well as celebrating that which makes women different from men. An 
ecological spirituality informed by social ecology transsends a hierarch¬ 
ical view of nature, revealing the absurdity of professing a greater 
reverence for non-human life. 

Because human nature has far from, actualized its; full potential for 
creating and sustaining a truly ecological relationship to both human 
and non-human nature, it is easy to comprehend why an aim-humanist 
stance would appear to be a rational scatter to adopt. However, we 
must always look beneath the reality of human behavior to reveal the 
Intent potcntialiiv within human nature to actually enhance and fulltl 
the natural world. All ecological spirituality expresses an ability K> 
celebrate and articulate the potentiality distinctive to the particularity 
of each life form. 
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SpirL[u.iliry ih an awareness jnd sensitivity that wC brilt& wjrh US to 
all aspects. eif our Lives. As we derive from nature the ecological prin¬ 
ciples of interdependence, complementarity, and spontaneity',' we may 
apply these principles tu tier personal relationships, OUtf political struc¬ 
tures, and Into our communities. We can begin to create rituals and 
ceremonies which do nut appeal to the 'super-natural*; rather, we can 
ceJehraLe the arrival of a new relationship with the natural world — □ 
relationship which we can experience with our senses and fed with 
our bodies. Once we recognize ourselves- as deriving from nature, 
expressing the potential in nature for self-consciousness, we will no 
longer need to worship nature as something separate from ourselves. 
Once we have moved beyond dualism, the split between Spirit laid 
matter dissolves: we are left only with the sweet awareness that we 
are, after all, made from this earth. 

Ritual itself can help us to demonstrate our new, ecological aware¬ 
ness. Through ritual, we shift our perception so that we become con¬ 
scious of the liberatory potentialities in nature that ire currently not 
pari of our everyday lives. Ritual also helps us to experience and 
develop our sense of interconnectedness, allows us to make explicit the 
commitment in our relationships to nature and to each other. 'Women 
may create rituals which celebrate our historical and biological relation¬ 
ship ro the cycles of the moon; we may derive from nature metaphors 
and images with which women Cat] identify universally. 

Once we see that there really are no rigid "natural laws' [hat com¬ 
pletely govern us, nature open* itself up before us as a world of 
patterns, symmetries, and complementary forms, all webbed together, 
developing in a direct ton which we can never completely map out, 
much Less 'command'. Evolution itself, which w r e embtidy, is some 1 - 
thing which we may spiritually celebrate within ourselves. We should 
celebrate the potentiality, the unexpected, and the spontaneous 
expressed by htffridti nature, just aS we deal respectfully with human 
capacities for reason and self-direCtivencss- 

Spirit is nut Confined to a gender or race, nor does it abide by 
feminine or masculine principles. Rather, spirit represents the Row of 
potentiality which exists naturally within the very texture of life. When 
tve aSSigtl gender, color nr status- to our gods and goddc&SCS, wc 
commit idolatry. Symbols represent a transcendental world which is 
separate from nature. As Murray Bookchiu observes, " "reverence" for 
nature, the mythologizing of the natural world over the human—alt 
degrade nature by denying the natural world its universality as tliat 
which exists everywhere, free of all dualities tike “spirit" a Lid 
“god". ... A "revered" nature is a separated nature in the bad sense 
of the terns.” ' 10 
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Spiritualism, scientism, add 1 hyp&Statizaiion of technology nave all 
been used by man TO fttiaily control society <iR well as nature. Hierarchy, 
domination, and social oppression have continually appealed to these 
age-old 'fetters' for legitimation. As women who are now witnessing 
the implications oi" the historical errors of a dual-logit., we may enter 
a time when OUr personal, political and spiritual lives will appeal co 
eco-iogie for validation; H logic which inheres in the very coils which 
compose us. Natural law, once meant to ease Western man’s sense of 
discomfort when confronted by the complexity of rhe natural world, 
threatens to snap back at us if it is seen as the ubiquitous it]ode of 
explaining all phenomena. It threatens TO fetter freedom and ultimately 
our freedom toacr, 1 insist that a radical ccc-fcminism rnusL revolution¬ 
ize out view of nature and must arouse us to action. Women must 
generate a new cro-pianis grou tided iti social ecology if the natural 
world, as well as tile .social, is to survive. 
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